KEEPING FIT.

the King, his father. After King George the Fifth's
illness his doctors were compelled to consider most
carefully each of his engagements and the advisability
of fulfilling it. King George himself disliked to cancel
a State ceremony, and on such occasions doctors had
sometimes to apply tactful but firm pressure.

Before the State opening of the new Session of
Parliament in November, 1934, for instance, they were
required to be especially diplomatic. On the day before
the event a fog descended. The situation was not easy,
for King George insisted that he was prepared to dis-
regard the fog and carry out the ceremony. His medical
advisers did not want him to take this risk, and as late
as midnight were in consultation. They urged resort to
a Royal Commission such as Queen Victoria frequently
adopted and such as King George himself found neces-
sary during his illness. In the end a compromise was
made: the King abandoned the ceremonial journey in
state coach with its escort of Household Cavalry and
instead travelled slowly to Parliament in a closed motor
car.

Similar situations sometimes checked the Prince of
Wales in carrying out a heavy programme, notably
during his Empire tours. Few would suppose that these
tours of England and the Empire were primrose ways
of unending pleasure; it is not difficult to imagine the
fatiguing effect of continually meeting crowds excited to
the highest pitch. The Prince of Wales was not of
cynical mould. He could not witness a crowd's elation
without himself being filled with its influence. No man
of his generation was acclaimed with more spontaneity,
with more genuine and immediate affection. Had he
been in the least a cynic, or had he slowly become so
with the passing of years, such acclamation would have
proved excessive and gone to his head. Unfailingly it
went to his heart. His nature showed itself to be of the
kind which not only shared the happiness of the crowds
he met but also suffered the inevitable reaction. In his
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